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relations between individual and collective mentality,1 We need
not discuss the more general questions here as this would lead too
far from our immediate subject. It is clear that instincts or quasi-
instincts2 play a great role in forming and actuating social groups,
though in the shape of complex combinations. Some writers, like
Giddings, MacDougall and Trotter, assume that group conscious-
ness or gregafiousness itself is an instinct. Many psychologists
have attributed a more or less instinctive character to certain
types of behaviour which are of great importance in forming
groups, such as the impulse to imitate actions of a multitude,
liability to suggestion, sympathy, pugnacity, self-assertion, self-
subordination. A large literature has been produced about mass
psychology, i.e. the behaviour of individuals under the influence
of a crowd to which they belong.3 It is widely agreed that
unorganized crowds, and to a lesser degree even organized ones,
show an increase of suggestibility, emotions, impulsiveness, and a
decrease of reasonableness, responsibility, inhibitions. A nation,
of course, is not a fortuitous crowd such as gathers on a square
and listens to a speaker. It is a highly organized society, of great
extension in time and space. Nevertheless, Hitler's success in
seizing power demonstrates that even a great civilized nation can
be degraded to a mob by skilful use of all technical means of
propaganda for arousing latent instincts.4
Nationalists often regard national sentiment as a natural
instinct which needs no explanation or justification, and they
look upon people lacking it, or rather lacking the nationalist
brand of it, as perverse, degenerate creatures.6 Liberals some-
times rather optimistically assume that true national sentiment
1  Cf. especially M. Ginsberg, Psychology of Society > 1933;  W. MacDougall, The
Group Mind, 1920 ; F. Giddings, Principles of Sociology (first published 1896) ; L. Geek,
Socialpsyclwlogie im Ausland, 1928 ;   Socialpsychologie in Deutschland, 1921 (very useful
surveys of many theories) ;  G, Tarde, Les IAIS de V Imitation j 1890, Les Lois socides,
1898 ; W. Bagchot, Physics and Politics, 1872 ; W. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace
and War, I2th cd., 19*^0.
2 The word instinct is not used here in a strict sense.    It is even doubtful whether
higher animals arc moved by true instincts,    Cf, Johannes Loeser, Animal Behajnotirt
1940.
3 The best known, though not the first, exponent of this doctrine was G. Lc Bon,
Psychologic desfoules, 1892.   For criticism, cf.'Gcck (a), p. 32, Ginsberg, p. 128, and
W. Pillsbury, Psychology of Nationality atid Internationalism, 1919, p. 164.
4 The theories of Le Bon and other writers on mass-psychology obviously tended to
discredit democratic movements, and have doubtless contributed to the development
of the ideologies of Fascism and, Hitlerism.   Many traits of these totalitarian systems,
however, show the closest possible parallels to Le Bon's descriptions, for example, the
hypnotization of the masses by the leader and the suppression of intelligence and
morality by mass emotions.
5 A well-known German psychologist, Professor E. Jaensch, has written a volumin-
ous book developing this thesis.   He employs the most modern apparatus of psycho-
logical research for demonstrating that everybody who is not a Nazi is a degenerate.
Cf. E. Jaensch, Der Gegentypus, 1938,